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ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


The Clerk of Illinois Yearly Meeting has 
kindly forwarded to us the advance sheets of 
the proceedings of that body at its recent 
sessions, from which we have made the fol- 
lowing synopsis of the transactions in Men’s 
division.—-Eps. 


The representatives were all present. Min- 
utes for visiting Friends from other Yearly 
Meetings were read, and the Clerk was 
directed to prepare a suitable minute acknow- 
ledging their presence. 

Jonathan W. Plummer and Oliver Wilson 
were reappointed as Clerk and Assistant. 

Under date of Second month 23d, 1883, 
Blue River Quarterly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders reports that Clear Creek Monthly 
Meeting had recorded Abel Mills as a minis- 
ter. Also, under date of Ninth month 2d, 
1881, that Benjaminville Monthly Meeting 
had recorded Edward Coale as a minister. 

Epistles from each of the Yearly Meetings 
with which we correspond were presented and 
read to our satisfaction and'edification. To 
prepare an epistle or epistles to be sent to 
those meetings, in recognition of the fellow- 
ship thus manifested, and which is so accept- 
able to us, were appointed. 

Women Friends presented to this meeting 
a concern to have an address, or letter of 





by encouragement and love, prepared and for- 
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warded to our members, with which this 
meeting cordially unites, and leaves the pre- 
paration of the letter in the hands of Women 
Friends. 

On Third-day afternoon— 

Rebecca Price and Ann Heacock gave us 
an acceptable visit, and extended Gospel 
counsel and love, to our edification and satis- 
faction. 

Having finished the reading of the queries 
and answers, the following summaries were 
adopted by the meeting, as nearly represent- 
ing our condition at this time: 

1st Answer. Friends are generally diligent 
in the attendance of our meetings for wor- 
ship and discipline, except those for worship 
near the middle of the week. Unbecoming 
conduct mostly avoided, and Friends gen- 
erally observe the hour for meeting. 

2d Ans. Love and fellowship are generally 
maintained as queried after. Tale-bearing 
and detraction are discouraged, and no dif- 
ferences are known to exist, except that one 
Monthly Meeting notes an exception in re- 
gard to love and fellowship among some of 
its members. 

3d Ans. Most of our members observe sim- 
plicity and utility in their apparel, and gen- 
erally avoid superfluity and vain fashions, 
and advise their children and those under 
their influence to the same care. Many are 
thoughtful to encourage plain and honest 
speech, and kindness and gentleness in de- 
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ortment; more care to guard against frivo- 
ous and pernicious literature, and to furnish 

that which is profitable and inviting in its 

stead is desirable. As far as known, corrupt 
conversation is not indulged in, and the fre- 
quent reading of the Scriptures is pretty 
generally encouraged. 

4th Ans. Our members are clear, as far as 
known, of importing, distilling, vending or 
using intoxicating liquors as a beverage, and 
they avoid renting their property or selling 
their grain for such purposes. Generally 
thoughtful in extending a temperance influ- 
ence in their neighborhoods. With a few 
exceptions they are clear of the use of to- 

bacco. More care is necessary in bearing a 

watchful testimony against attending places 

of unprofitable diversion. 

5th Ans. The necessities of the poor of our 
neighborhoods, so far as they have come to 
our notice, have been relieved as far as duty 
seemed to require, and ‘those needing it have 
been advised and assisted in obtaining em- 
ployment. The school education of their 
children is encouraged when necessary. 

6th Ans. We believe that our members 
rey maintain a faithful anne in 
avor of a free Gospel ministry, based on 
divine qualification alone, and bear testimony 
against oppression, oaths, ‘military services, 
clandestine trade, prize goods and lotteries. 

7th Ans. Friends are‘ generally careful to 
live within the limits of their circumstances, 
and to avoid involving themselves in business 
beyond their control, are just in their deal- 
ings, and prompt in complying with engage- 
ments. Where fear has been felt in any of 
these respects, one’ meeting reports that care 
has been extended. 

8th Ans. Care has been extended to most 
of those who have violated our vital testimo- 
nies. 

9th Ans. Our members are careful, so far 
as their means will allow, to give their chil- 
dren and those under their care a useful and 
sufficient education under surroundings that 
will aid their growth in principles of pure 
morality ; but circumstances will not admit 
of schools under the direction of persons in 
membership with us. 

10th Ans. The queries addressed to our 
meetings have been read and answered as 
directed. 

11th Ans. Blue River reports that an Ex- 
ecutive Meeting has been established within 
its limits, at Old Blue River, Washington 
county, Indiana, to be held on the second 

Seventh-day in the First, Fourth, Eighth and 

Tenth months. 

Information being given of a request from 

the compilers of a ‘History of Illinois, for a 

history of the rise and progress of this Soci- 
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ety within the State, Henry Atherton, Ben- 
jamin Coale, J. W. Plummer, Abel Mills, 
Joshua L. Mills and Thomas H. Trueblood 
were appointed to take the subject into con- 
sideration and report their judgment upon 
the request to a future session. Also, if 
thought advisable, to recommend the names 
of suitable persons to act as a committee to 
prepare such a history, for presentation to 
this meeting next year. 

The minutes of the Representative Com- 
mittee were read. 

The leaflet entitled “ A Free Gospel Min- 
istry ” was read, and the recommendations of 
the Representative Committee approved. It 
is directed to the care of the Revising Com- 
mittee for publication with the minutes, and 
5,000 copies as a leaflet. 

The letter to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends (of another branch) was read, 
approved and directed to the care of the cor- 
respondents for copying, with the addition of 
the proper heading and the signature of our 
clerks, and forwarding as prop sed. 

The report of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs was read, with accompanying papers, 
its recommendations approved, and the com- 
mittee authoriz2d to draw on the Treasurer 
for the sum of $75,if needed, during the year. 

The report is as follows: 

Your committee has not much to report 
during the past year, but would recommend 
the continuance of care on this subject, and 
that an appropriation of $75 be made for the 
use of the committee. The committee met 
and read ihe report of the ex-committee and 
other documents present. 

Sidney Averill laid before us a proposition 
to take charge of and educate thirty Indian 
children at or near his residence in Bureau 
county, Ill. 

After a free expression of opinion the sub- 
ject was referred to the Yearly Meeting for 
its consideration. 

The committee recommend the appoint- 
ment of a delegate to attend the Executive 
Committee meeting to be held in Baltimore, 
30th Tenth month next. 

(To be Continued.) | 
saemesenpialabicbemaine 

Tue Church alone of all human institu- 
tions, speaks to us of immortality, of heaven, 
of an infinite Father and Friend. It alone 
supplies the deepest need of the human heart, 
and is thérefore built on a rock; and no 
matter what stones of revolution or floods of 
change may come, it will not fall. The rock 
on which it stands is not a creed or a miracle; 
not a pope or priest; not superstition, nor 
ceremony, nor habit; but the everlasting 
need felt by the earthly child for his Heay- 
enly Father.—J. Freeman Clarke. 
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the East, the word name means spirit: the 
name of God is the spirit and the essence of 
God. Between the name and the spirit there 
is no difference. ‘He that named God first 
found his whole face and beard bathed in 
golden glory,’ says the Veda. If, then, we 
are to take the name of God in our prayers, 
and with that name take the name of Christ, 
we mean that we offer our prayers in the 
spirit of Christ. All great prophets have 
come to the world to teach us to pray. 

“They were prayer incarnated. Because, 
believe me, prayer needed a revelation. The 
face of the man that prayeth a prayer for the 
moment reflects the glory of God’s formless 
face. In the spirit of the great prophets, in 
their faith and love, humility and dependence, 
submission and reverence, we are to approach 
God, but between our Father and ourselves 
there shall be no medium. As the sunlight 
penetrates through‘every pore of our body 
and stirs our blood unconsciously, as the 
oxygen of the air pierces through our blood- 
vessels and purifies everything within, so the 
eternal sunshine penetrates through the pores 
of our spiritual being, and the azure of God 
purifies our aspirations. .. . 

“We believe in the grand doctrine that 
God in His spiritual glory has come down to 
earth, and that now access between Him and 
us is direct. That glorious doctrine of true 
Christianity has been obscured and dimmed 
by men who lack due appreciation of the 
teachings of their own scriptures, but the time 
has come when the claims of the Holy Spirit 
shall be vindicated. If the Spirit of God is 
a living presence, if He is a consuming fire, 
if He is a ready counselor, if He is one to 
whom every appeal may be made in any 
moment of perplexity and sorrow, we are 
bound to tell the world what the responses of 
that Spirit are. 

“Tn the first place, then, there must be a 
vision of the Spirit of God. By vision I do 
not mean phantoms, rappings on the table, 
voices in the air: I mean a realization of the 
Spirit of God by the spirit of man, as the out- 
ward eye beholds light. We believe, in the 
Brahmo Somaj, that as the outward body has 
an organ of sight to perceive external objects, 
so the inner spirit is able to commune with 
objects internal. If the forms and attributes 
of matter are thus realizable by the eye that 
to-day is and to-morrow is quenched, shall 
not the attributes of the Spirit be realized by 
that inner eye of the soul which can never be 
blinded, but grows brighter and stronger as 
it approaches toward eternity ? 

“We believe, therefore, that the spirit can 
realize and recognize the presence of God; 
and the realization of that presence is so deep 
and so intense that very well may we apply 


THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 


This society of worshippers of the Eternal 
Goodness, long known to us through the ut- 
terances of its teachers and preachers, had its 
origin in the work of the Hindoo scholar and 
reformer of Bengal, India—Rammohun Roy. 
Himself a Brahmin of high caste, he re- 
nounced polytheism avowed remarkable 
spiritudl theistic views. In 1803 he published 
several pamphlets to show that the Brahmins 
had fallen away from the original faith of 
their inspired teachers, and translated the 
Vedanta—the Hindoo theology as contained 
in the Vedas (sacred hymns in Sanscrit)— 
into the languages of modern India. 

In his work entitled “The Precepts of 
Jesus the Guide to Peace and Happiness,” he 
announced his belief in the divine mission of 
the Christ, and declared that he considered 
Christianity consistent with Brahminism as 
it is in the ancient \Sanscrit authorities. In 
1833 he died, having made an abiding im- 
pression upon the best minds of his nation 
and race. 

The brotherhood which arose from this 
moment—the Brahmo Somaj—is a most in- 
teresting body which has gained the respect 
of enlightened minds throughout the earth. 
Babu Protap Chunder Mozoomdar is a teacher 
of this order who is now visiting our country: 
Recently he spoke at some length in regard 
to the religious body of which he is a repre- 
sentative in one of the houses of Christian 
worship in the city of Boston. An abstract 
of this discourse, which reaches us through 
the Christian Register, interests us deeply, so 
closely does it follow the line of thought 
which characterizes the best teachings of 
Christianity. 

After disclaiming the idea that all religious 
knowledge must be derived from the far off 
past, and that there can be no progress in 
that learning which pertains to man’s eternal 
welfare, he exclaimed that in the view of the 
Brahmo Somaj, God is conceived as a living 
presence, dealing with us in our every day 
life, and shaping our ends “rough hew them 
how we will.” He adds: 


“In the dispensation of the Brahmo Somaj, 
we hold the doctrine of direct access to God. 
We do not set aside the name of Christ. In 
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to it the word, ‘seeing the vision.’ We are 
told that in the depth of the midnight, on the 
silent mountain top, when the apostles were 
drowsy and heavy with slumber, the praying 
Jesus, in the ecstasy of devotion, beheld 
Moses and Elias. Some will say that they 
appeared in physical form. I do not hold 
that view: I believe it was a vision, purely 
spiritual and inward. Similarly, I believe 
that, when a man’s inward faculties are all 
purified, the Spirit of God is always realized, 
—realized by faith; and faith is the sight of 
the soul. By direct access to the presence of 
God, then, we mean that, by faith, devotion, 
and self-consecration, we behold the presence 
of the Infinite Spirit in all the beauty and 
glory of nature outside. 

“T have often found fault with the way in 
which Western thinkers commune with Na- 
ture. It is entirely through the chemist’s 
laboratory, the astrononfer’s telescope. They 
try to disenchant this marvelous structure of 
beauty. But their Aryan forefathers, when 
they looked out on the map of the great 
heavens or around on the solitudes and wil- 
dernesses and sublimities of our magnificent 
landscapes, felt that the outward form was a 
delusion, that all harmony was the harmony 
of the soul, that there is a peculiar music 
which is sung by the eye to the innerj spirit, 
a peculiar sweetness which the ear pours 
through itself into the bosom of the soul, a 
peculiar meaning and teaching conveyed to 
the spirit of man, when he communes with 
the outward structure of the world. It is a 
mighty and marvelous book; but he who 
reads the true meaning learns that wisdom 
which gives him prosperity here and _here- 
after, he learns to realize God’s presence as 
an all-pervading force. 

“What is this force? All force, according 
to the Hindus, is God-force; and we con- 
fidently assert that the time will come when 
the pendulum of thought shall swing in the 
other direction, and scientific men shal! recog- 
nize the fact that all force is God-force, If 
God-force is enthroned in the world, if it is 
the light of God’s force that gleams from 
every eye, if it is the smile of supreme bless- 
edness that manifests itself through all the 
forms of joy and peace in the world, we feel 
that life becomes sanctified. In our church, 
therefore, we hold that, though matter be 
essentially different from mind, and the body 
mysteriously and radically different from the 
spirit, yet all the phases of life—the beauties 
and harmonies, the intelligences, the glories, 
the beneficences—are all but scintillating 
sparks from the eternal conflagration of God’s 
presence, without and within. This is the 
first principle of our belief in the new church. 
‘The next principle is prayer. How can 


we commune with this presence? We do 
not believe in formal, routine prayer, in in- 
tonations and recitations, and candles and 
vestments, and things written in black ink 
and in red ink. We believe prayer to be en- 
tirely a spiritual transaction, spirit commun- 
ing with spirit. The law of prayer is the law 
of faith. We must have confidence in Him 
to whom we send our prayers. He who has 
faith sails easily into the harbor of God’s 
bosom, and his devotions are carried on the 
wings of heartfelt love. Where love is not, 
faith is a millstone on the intellect, a mere 
exercise of words. 

“When our ‘prayers go from the depth of 
our souls, what is the response? That prayer 
is efficacious which immediately brings back 
its response, and that response is inspiration. 
Prayer is a breath, prayer is a sigh, prayer is 
an attitude, prayer is a cry for help to the in- 
finite source of all help. When the man is 
full of misery and sin and rottenness, a breath 
goes out of him, a want often unexpressed, 
that pierces God’s ear, and God responds. 
How many of us can stand up and lay our 
hands on our hearts and say, When I pray, 
comfort comes; and when I inquire the reply 
is heard, and when I speak the Spirit an- 
swers? ‘That is our belief in the new dispen- 
sation of the Brahmo Somaj. We believe 
that, as we can behold God in his universe 
through the spiritual eye, so we can hear 
God’s voice through the inner ear. What is 
that ear? It is simply that faculty known 
as conscience. Why is it that, in the mo- 
ments when we are inclined to do the evil 
act, we hear as if a voice within us crying, 
Beware! Prayer ascends, the conscience is 
illumined, the moral faculties inspired, the 
nature of God turns his breath into the nature 
of man, man hears the eternal counsel, and, 
if he heeds that counsel, it is blessedness for 
him. But this realizing the presence of God 
is an act entirely within ourselves. Hearing 
the counsel of the Spirit in the conscience is 
entirely an act within ourselves. Have these 
any objective counterparts? If the subjec- 
tive and the objective coincide, the test of 
truth is complete. 

“Tf we speak of our inner experiences, we 
speak also of the testimonies which we receive 
independently from the outside world. Here 
is opened before us the great world of proph- 
ets, saints, scriptures, churches, and religions. 
Great hosts of these holy men stand entirely 
outside of us. Hear the prophet of the North 
speaking in trumpet sounds, hear the prophets 
of the East proclaiming God’s purposes in 
language of thunder and lightning. There 
are differences on minor points; but, when 
David strings his harp and sings the sweet 
melody of his kingly devotion, you find a 
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and the ‘Bhagavata sings the response to 
David’s psalms. Again, in Persia, amid the 
nightingales and the roses of Ispahan and 
Shiraz, you hear Hafiz singing the same song 
in another language. You hear Zoroaster on 
the tops of the silent mountains singing the 
same. The prophets of the world give testi- 
mony to the counsels of the spirit in them- 
selves. When you open their scriptures, you 
find the language of your own heart re-echoed 
and reinscribed in characters the meaning of 
which you cannot mistake. 

“Maculay will say, and Buckle will re- 
spond, and Spencer will bear testimony, and 
Mill will re-echo that there is no progress in 
religion ; but we say, when so many aspects 
of spiritual culture present themselves, how 
can there be no progress? If the soul of the 
great East travels far into the West, and 
learns the grand developments of practical 
morality and pure life which you have 
achieved, if it learns from you the secrets of 
your success, your liberty, your honor for the 
female sex, and if the spirit of the West trav- 
els across the ocean into the East, and stands 
awe-struck amid the grand scenes of devotion 
and ascetic self-denial, and if the products of 
the two be exchanged, is there no prospect of 
progress ? 

“The Spirit invites all men, all races, all 
churches, to exchange with each other their 
inner experiences, that all experiences may 
be assimilated, all ideals summed up, and one 
great ideal formed, the goal of the world and 
the end of mankind. 

“You will say, This is ideal. But the 
world is governed by ideas. The Son of Man 
was governed by asublime;idea. Where was 
the kingdom he came to establish? Where 
was the majesty which he claimed? Where 
were the apostles he meant to send around the 
world? All these were within his own heart. 
He lived in "the midst of his ideals. Two 
thousand years have tried to realize them, 
but have not sufficiently succeeded. 

“Tn the Brahmo Somaj, therefore, we feel 
that we are surrounded by a great ocean of 
objective testimony, and we feel that the time 
has come when all nations should take note 
of the signs and tendencies around them. 
Everywhere there is a cry for more light. 
Science and philosophy have declared undy- 


ing war against faith and devotion. Churches | 


do not seem to satisfy the deepest instincts of 
haman souls. Amid every religion,—Budd- 
hist, Mohammedan, Hindu, and Christian,— 
you find strange conflicts going on. Whence 
is peace to come? Who is jto pour oil on 
these troubled waters? These refracted rays 
fall upon us from every direction. Whose 


ty hand is to concentrate them into stars of ever- 
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similar chord struck further east in India; | 
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lasting and infinite light? No single, in- 
dividual church can do it. But let all 
churches and nations look to God alone, and 
when the aspirations of the world shall form 
one aspiration, when prayer shall mingle with 
prayer, then each will cry, ‘Our Father in 
heaven, hallowed be thy name. Thy king- 
dom come. Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven.” 


—— eee 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHARITIES, ETC. 


One of the ‘delegates to this Association 
has kindly sent us the following account of 
its proceedings : 


The National Association of Charities and 
Corrections, held at Louisville, Ky., from 
Ninth month 24th to 28th, inclusive, 1883, 
was one of the most interesting and cheering 
signs of the times. Every Southern State 
except Texas was represented by delegations 
of rare intelligence and earnestness, and 
every Northern and Western State east of 
the Rocky Mountains, except Maine and 
West Virginia, were represented by delegates 
appointed by their Governors or State Boards 
of Charities, and charitable and reformatory 
institutions, Many valuable papers were 
read upon charitable, penal, and reformatory 
work, all showing increasing interest in suf- 
fering humanity in all parts of our country. 
Never before has there been manifest, espe- 
cially from the South, such widespread inter- 
est in the unfortunate classes of society. 
Reports were received from nearly all the 
States upon the condition of their hospitals, 
prisons, insane asylums, reform schools, 
houses of refuge, and charitable institutions, 
and the discussions upon the papers read by 
distinguished individuals were very interest- 
ing and instructive. 

The Governor of the State of Kentucky, 
Hon. J. Proctor Knott, and the Mayor of 
the City of Louisville were present at the 
opening session and both of them welcomed 
the delegates to the State and City by elo- 
quent addresses, the best citizens of Louisville 
were also present in large numbers and man- 
ifested great interest in the proceedings and 
gave a hearty welcome to their visitors. 

The Convention held three sessions each 
day; upon the first day reports were received 
from the States, upon the condition of their 
institutions and charitable work, after which 
papers were read upon charity organization 
societies, charitable institutions, and relief . 
societies, the essays and discussions covering 
the whole field of out-door charitable work, 
showing great advance and encouragement 
in all of the States, North and South. 

Upon the second day, the subject of Prison 
and Prison Discipline, and Relief to Dis- 
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charged Prisoners and Labor in Prisons was 
considered by the Convention, and the essays 
and discussions upon those interesting sub- 
jects showed in, the Northern and Western 
States great advance, but in the Southern 
States a deplorable conditign of affairs was 
developed by the reading of an essay of 
= power by George W. Cable, of New 

rleans, La., upon the practice in all of the 
Southern States of leasing the labor of the 
prisoners to outside contractors, who employ 
them in various ways, in chain gangs and 
under armed guards. His information was 
oo from official reports when such were 
published, and from other reliable sources, 
well authenticated, all without exception 
showing the greatest cruelty and oppression. 
He showed from the Court records that men 
and women were convicted for petty crimes 
and thefts which in the North would subject 
them to only a few months, or at the worst a 
year or two imprisonment, are there sen- 
tenced to 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 15, 20, and even 30 
and 40 years to hard labor, and the suffering 
and cruelty attendant upon that labor is so 
great as to increase their rate of mortality 
fearfully. The reading of the essay and its 
revelations created the greatest excitement 
and indignation in the Convention, and some 
of the Southern delegates were most indig- 
nant. No statement was made by the speaker 
of the proportions of colored people compos- 
ing the prisoners, and upon making inquiry 
of him afterwards he told me that there were 
from seven to ten times more colored than 
white, which only proves that though the 
institution of slavery is destroyed its old 
barbarism still exists in the old slave States, 
and is practised in this horrible form. The 
a of this essay will, it is to be 

oped, open the eyes of the better classes of 
= Southern people and put a stop to the 
evil. 

The third day of the Convention was em- 
ployed in the reading of essays and in dis- 
cussing the interesting question of Reforma- 
tory and Correctionary Work among Chil- 
dren, and as representatives of our State and 
of the Philadelphia House of Refuge, my 
colleague and I were most interested in this 
day’s work. 

he afternoon and evening sessions were 
held at the Louisville House of Refuge, 
where the Convention was hospitably enter- 
tained. After examining the Institution, 
. which was found in an excellent condition, 
and enjoying the good music sung by the 
seuobien children and their choir in the 
chapel, and listening to words of counsel and 
encouragement spoken to them, the discussion 
was resumed and continued until a late hour, 
the place and presence inspired the speakers, 
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and an opportunity was given us to speak of 
our House of Refuge and its work, and to 
urge the great importance of looking after 
the neglected in every community. It is by 
that means chiefly that we can hope to lessen 
the volume of pauperism and crime which is 
found everywhere ; every county poor-house 
is filled with destitute and degraded parents 
and children, and some means should be de- 
vised to remove the latter to homes where 
they can be educated in school learning and 
labor and saved from a life of degradation. 
There are tens of thousands of children ex- 
posed continually in this and other ways, 
whose claims upon our authorities are even 
stronger than those so magnificently provided 
for in every Northern and Western State in 
their public schools. The parents of these 
children are generally lost to society beyond 
redemption, but if proper provision is made 
their children can be saved, and there is 
hope for them if removed from the contami- 
nating influence of the poor-house and de- 
graded homes. 

Our system of protecting reformed chil- 
dren from our House of Refuge * our Vis- 
iting Agent, who, before they leave the 
House, secures their confidence and esteem 
by associating with and counseling them, and 
after they leave it visiting them frequently 
in their homes and protecting them, was elo- 
quently set forth by my colleague, and we 
were made to feel that our methods were ap- 
proved by the Convention, and our efforts in 
behalf of delinquent children appreciated. 

The fourth day’s sessions were employed 
in reading essays upon Hospitals for the In- 
sane and Idiotic, and discussions upon the 
management and treatment of their unfortu- 
nate inmates, and in the general business of 
the Convention such as the selection of offi- 
cers and appointing committees for the next 
year, and the place of meeting of the next 
Convention at St. Louis, Mo., ete. 

This Convention was considered the most 
interesting and important of any which has 
preceded it, because its influence will be 
more widespread, and will reach a part of 
our country which heretofore has not been 
represented in its councils. J. V. W. 

Philadelphia, Tenth mo., 4th, 1883. 





Tue more readily we admit the possibility 
of our own cherished convictions being mixed 
with error, the more vital and helpful what- 
ever is right in them will become; and no 
error is so conclusively fatal as the idea that 
God will not allow us to err, though He has 
allowed all other men to do so.— Ruskin. 





HE remains without one who seeks friends 
without faults—From the Turkish. 


rae 


———_ 
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LOCAL INFORMATION. 

One encouraging feature in our religious 
society is the interest now being taken in 
many places in our meeting houses. 

The old house at Chester, Pa., has been re- 
modelled and made an attractive and pleasant 
place for religious worship. Friends at Darby, 
Pa., have settled the vexed question of venti- 
lation by the insertion of open fire-places, 
which, with other improvements, adds to the 
comfort of its members. 

The old house at Willistown, Pa., is also 
undergoing repairs, which, when completed, 
will greatly improve that location. These are 
all within the limit of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing. In Western Quarter a new house is in 
process of erection at Doe Run; many of 
their younger members being interested con- 
tributors. This is as it should be. 

We do not want expensive edifices or 
houses fitted up for show, but we do want 
comfort and neatness. As a class Friends 
have always provided tasieful and comfort- 
able homes for their families, adding, from 
time to time the modern improvements and 
conveniences, but we have not always been 
willing to expend means in improving our 
places of worship. Our ancestors freely gave 
to erect such meeting houses as did them 
credit in their day, invariably in country 
a selecting beautiful sites whereon to 

uild. Why should not we spend of ovr 
substance to improve and render attractive? 
Where practicable there should be a room 
adjoining the meeting house to serve as com- 
mittee or library room, which can be used on 
occasions for lectures or lyceums, thus making 
the meeting house a spot to be loved and 
cherished for its social and intellectual as 
well as religious associations. 

If in other localities improvements are being 
made will not some one inform us through’the 
columns of the Friend’s Intelligencer. The 
excuse of want of time and pressure of cares 
is often given for the withholding of desirable 
information, to such we commend the thought 
of one who often contributes her share in this 
direction. “It has seemed that the claims at 
hand excused from every thing outside, only 
I remember that some such condition sur- 
round almost every life, and we must hold to 
the outside as well as to the home interests.”; 
L. 

During the late summer holidays, important 
changes have been made at Fifteenth and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, that are much to 
the advantage of the large number of scholars 
attending the Central and Monthly Meeting 
schools on the premises. 

The lunch room has been placed entirely 
under the care and oversight of Friends, who 





% re members of the School Committee, and 
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the basement at the entrance of the Fifteenth 
street gate, has been fitted up as a store for 
the sale of “ school supplies.” 

The motive which led to the present im- 
provements, was to furnish to the scholars at 
the very lowest figures they can be sold, such 
blank-books and stationery as are used in the 
schools, and a good, wholesome lunch for 
those of the children and the teachers who do 
not provide it for themselves. 

When it is remembered that about 900 
pupils, with a full complement of teachers, 
for ten months out of the tweive are in 
attendance at the schools, it will be apparent 
to all that}such an arrangement as this, 
where what is furnished is directly under the 
control of both teachers and school com- 
mittees, is much to be preferred to any other 
plan which has heretofore been adopted. 

Beside the school supplies,kept in the base- 
ment store, an assortment of fine station- 
ery has been added, for the accommodation 
of the residents of the neighborhood. Orders 
will be taken for such books and periodicals 
as are not kept in stock, which will be 
promptly furnished at the lowest cash rates. 

Simple articles of food, all of the best 
quality and nicely prepared, and milk, form 
the staple of the lunch, and the eage:ness 
with which the young folks avail themselves 
of the accommodation gives evidence of how 
it is appreciated. 

The first half hour of recess is given ex- 
clusively to the girls’ department, the last 
half hout to the boys. R. 

Tenth mo. 5th. 

RELIGION is not a thing of noise and spasm, 
but of silent self-sacrifice and quiet growth. 


-_——- 2.08 
MAKE THE BEST OF THINGS. 


We excuse a man for occasional depres- 
sions, just as we endure a rainy day. But 
who could endure 365 days of cold drizzle? 
Yet there are men who are, without cessa- 
tion, sombre and charged with evil prognos- 
tication. We may be born with a melan- 
choly temperament, but that is no reason 
why we should yield to it. Despondency is 
the most uncomfortable feeling a man can 
have. One good laugh is a bombshell ex- 
ploding in the right place, while spleen and 
discontent is a gun that kicks over the man 
who shoots it off. Some must have to get 
into heaven backward. 

Let us stand off from our despondencies. 
Listen for sweet notes, not discords. In a 
world where God has put an exquisite tinge 
upon the shell washed in the surf, and planted 
a paradise of bloom in a child’s cheek, let 
us leave it to the owl to hoot, and the toad 
to croak, and the fault-finder to complain. 


SO tet a I, 
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Take out-door exercise and avoid late sup- 
pers if you would have a cheerful disposition. 
The habit of complaint finally drops into 
peevishness, and people become waspish and 
unapproachable. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MO. 13, 1883. 











Our First-pay Scuoors.—The opening of 
these schools again, and the starting of others 
in new localities, reminds us that this move- 
ment in the Society of Friends has been on 
trial for nearly a quarter of a century, and 
many of those who first entered as scholars 
are now heads of families, and a good per- 

-centage are taking an active part in the 
various branches of church work amongst 
us. This should lead us to judge favorably 
of the influence of the organization upon the 
young life of the Society, and encourage those 
who looked with distrust upon the “ new de- 
parture,” in the outset, to re-examine their 
grounds of fear and see if the ends do not 
justify the means. . 

A cordial support of these schools by all 
our members would have a lasting influence 
for good upon the rising generation. The old 
and the young would be drawn more nearly 
together in the bond of Christian unity, and 
the latter, who are quick to recognize who are 
in sympathy with them, would themselves 
enter more heartily into the work. It is a 
great mistake to stand aloof from any new 
work because it has not the flavor of age. 
Strive as we may to hide from our minds the 
fact, the young will ere long take our places 
by divine appointment. 

Why should we place any bar before them 
in the way of working out that which is their 
revelation of duty. Only let us see to it that 
the path we tread leads to the fullness of that 
light which the march of the ages is slowly 
but surely approaching, that when we lay 
down in our last earthly sleep we may leave 
nothing for those who’ come after us to undo. 
“ Follow me as I follow Christ ” was an apos- 
tolic injunction, that we who are older do 
well to take to heart. “The Christ” is the 
power that saves, that gives life, that goes on 
to perfection, that is ever leading into broader 
fields of service and clearer visions of duty. 


\ 


Let us take heed that we be not found ob- 
structing any onward movement that has for 
its object the highest spiritual as well as the 
truest temporal welfare of the race. 





History OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STaTEs, FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE 
Crvi. War. By John Bach McMasters.— 
The issue of the first volume of this extensive 
work, which is to occupy five substantial 
tomes, promises to fill a gap in the annals of 
our country. The interesting period of sud- 
den expansion and of unprecedented growth 
which includes nearly one century of our 
separate national existence, is the time of 
which McMasters proposes to present the his- 
tory of the people. 

The story is not so much of presidents, of 
congresses, of embassies, of treaties, of the ambi- 
tion of political leaders, and of the rise of 
great parties, as of the people; their manners 
and morals, their laws and literature, their 
reforms and growth in the spirit of humane 
progress. He proposes, too, to record the 
manifold improvements in the mechanic arts 
which have so remarkably ministered to man’s 
comfort and happiness. The accession f the 
American people to a state of opulence and 
power from one of extreme poverty and great 
feebleness is a progress to be traced and ac- 
counted for; and the author with great skill 
shows us the political heresies of recent times 
had their prototype amid the perplexities and 
gloom of the first days of the organized re- 
public. . 

Less than four millions, according to the 
first census after the Revolution, have become 
50,000,000 to-day, and never was growth 
more rapid than during this period. There 
opens before us an amazing prospect as well 
as a retrospect, and in no way can we better 
learn to deal with the future than to study the 
past. The author has doubtless given long 
and careful thought to the study of the past, 
and now gives us the fruit of his investiga- 
tions and his comparisons of various testi- 
monies. 

Of course much severe ‘criticism will be 


| directed to this work, as the conclusions of 


the writer differ more or less from the theories 
of the critic But very few persons of any 


| intelligence will_fail to be deeply interested 


~ 
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_records of less conspicuous lives. 
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in the pages which picture forth the life of 
our forefathers, recount their trials, their 
crudities, and their privations, and take note 
of the steps by means of which they advanced 
to higher planes and to more enlarged ideas 
of human duties and human rights. 

To those who are studious of the lessons 
learned by our predecessors, a certain degree 
of the wisdom of experience is assured. But 
in our own day there have{been repetitions of 
the mistakes which bore bitter fruit genera- 
tions ago, and which should have been suffi- 
cient lessons for the guidance of all the future 
political action of the people of America. 
Real ignorance of the unanswerable logic of 
events is the root of many of the perilous 
political heresies of this generation. McMas- 
ter has clothed his story in such vivid color 
and has given it such life that we believe it 
cannot fail to be valuable instruction to the 
youth of our own day upon whom must soon 
rest the conduct of political affairs. 

The style adopted by our author is similar 
to Macaulay’s, and may be said to be formed 
upon it. The style may justly be accounted 
too florid, but it will be found acceptable by 
those who might not be attracted by a more | 
chaste manner of writing. 

Of course McMasters is dependent for his 
facts upon the few periodicals of the times, 
upon the pamphlets in which public men 
made their appeals to their fellow-citizens, 
upon the memoirs of the great, and upon the 
biographical sketches which preserve the 
Letters of 
individuals written to members of their own 
families have in some cases furnished mate- 
rial. 

Wherever inaccuracies or crude statements 
are detected and pointed out by critics, we 
trust the fauthor will hasten to amend his 
work at the earliest opportunity, for it is of 
the nature of scandal and a grave sin to cast 
upon the reputation of our fathers any stigma 
which is not strictly just and in some sense 
needed for the instruction of their posterity. 








MARRIED. 

BROW N—TAYLOR.—On Tenth mo. 3d, 
1888, under the care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Henry P. Brown to Annie G. Taylor, daughter 
of Charles M. and Anna E. Taylor, all of 
Philadelphia. 


DIED. 


PENNOCK.—On Tenth mo. 3d, 1883, at her 
residence, near London Grove, Chester co., Pa., 
Sarah P. Pennock, aged 55 years; a member 
of London Grove Monthly Meeting. 


TOMLINSON.—Suddenly, of an affection 
of the heart, on the morning of Ninth month 
29th, 1883, Ann Tomlinson, of Bustleton, Pa., 
in the 82d year of her age ; an elder of Byberry 
Monthly Meeting. 

As she lived, so she died, in peace with God, 
and all mankind. 


WEST.—On Ninth mo. 4th, 1883, Samuel 
West, son of William and Martha D. West; in 
his 47th year; a member of Chester Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. 





THE BOYHOOD OF JAMES NASMYTH. 


During the reign of James III, of Scotland, 
one of his subjects fled for refuge from the 
Douglases into a wayside smithy. The black- 
smith, who was loyal to the King, quickly 
tied a leathern apron about the fugitive, and 
thrust a hammer into his hand. Hardly was 
this done than a party of Douglas men en- 
tered the smithy. They watched with sus- 
picion the blows of their enemy, and when, 
in his agitation, he struck a false blow, they 
rushed upon him, crying out, “Ye’re nae 
smyth.’ The hammerman defended himself, 
drove out the intruders, won a victory for 
his own party, and was rewarded by the king 
with lands and honor. For his armorial 
bearings he chose a hand between two ham- 
mer;shafts. Such is the story of the origin 
of the name which has since become so famous, 
Naesmyth, or Nasmyth. as it is now spelled. 

James Nasmyth, in a volume edited by 
Samuel Smiles, tells his own wonderful his- 
tory. It is a book full of interest for old and 
young; but, lest it should not fall into the 
hands of all the readers of the Register, a few 
of the passages most suitable for boys and 
girls have been selected here. Those who 
want to know more of this marvellous man 
must read the whole book. 

We shall have to skip over the account of 
Mr. Nasmyth’s “ancient kinswoman” who 
was condemned to death as a witch because 
she kept four black cats and read her Bible 
with two pair of spectacles, and the exciting 
adventure Michael Naesmyth had with Rob 
Roy. We cannot even pause to say much 
about the grandfather of James, who was 
such a famous joiner that he could hang 
doors so well that they “could be opened and 
closed by the slight puff of a hand-bellows.” 
It, is a pity, however, to have to omit all 
mention of him, because Mr. Nasmyth says: 
“The excellence of my grandfather’s work- 
manship was a thing that my own father al- 
ways impressed upon me when a boy. It 
stimulated in me the desire to aim at excel- 
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lence in everything I undertook, and in all 
practical matters to arrive at the highest de- 
gree of good workmanship.” To his grand- 
mother also, Mr. Nasmyth pays great honor, 
saying that from her deft fingers and artistic 
skill he inherited the power of doing delicate 
work. 

Alexanderg{Nasmyth, the father of James, 
was a man of great ability. He was first a 
joiner, then an architect, and afterward a 
well-known painter. He was an intimate 
friend of a great many distinguished people. 
In 1788, the first steamer was set afloat in a 
little lake in Great Britain. It was designed 
by Patrick Miller, a friend of Nasmyth’s: 
“The vessel steamed delightfully at the rate 
of from four to five miles an hour.” Among 
the persons on board was another dear friend 
of Mr. Nasmyth, no one less than the poet Rob- 
ert Burns. Sir Walter Scott, David Wilkie, 
Prof. Wilson, and James Hogg were a few of 
the many men of note who frequented the 
Nasmyth home in Edinburgh, besides many 
artists. In this delightful atmosphere the 
children were brought up. “When a boy,” 
says Mr. Nasmyth, “I had often the pleasure 
of accompanying these friends in their walks, 
and of listening to their conversation. I thus 
picked up many an idea that served me well 
in after life. Indeed, I may say, after a long 
experience, that there is no class of men 
whose company I more delight in than that 
of artists... . 

“The artists were a most welcome addition 
to the family group. Many a time did they 
set the table in a roar with their quaint and 
droll delineations of character. These un- 
ostentatious gatherings of friends about our 
fireside were a delightful social institution. 
The remembrance of them lights up my recol- 
lection of the happiest period of a generally 
happy life.” 

n speaking again of his home life, he 
says: “No part of my father’s character was 
more admirable than his utter unselfishness. 
He denied, himself many things that he might 
give the more pleasure to his wife and chil- 
dren. He would scarcely;take any part in 
any enjoyment unless they could have their 
fair share of it. In all that he was faithfully 
followed by my mother. The household 
affairs were under her skillful guidance. The 
home?}fireside was the scene of cheerfulness. 
And most of our family have been blessed 
with this sunny gift. Indeed, a merrier 


family cjrcle I have never seen. There were 
twelve persons round the table to be provided 
for, besides two servants ; yet everything was 
provided and paid for within the year’s in- 
come.” 

Among his ten brothers and sisters were 
several artists, who’ became famous for their 
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skill in teaching. The brothers were gifted 
in different directions, but all seem to have 
inherited the “ resourcefulness ” of the father. 
One incident is related, illustrating this trait 
in the father: “The Duke of Athol consulted 
my father as to the improvements which he 
desired to make in his woodland scenery. He 
was desirous that a rocky crag should be 
planted with trees, to relieve the grim barren- 
ness of its appearance. But it was impossible 
for any man to climb the crag, in order to 
set seeds or plants in the clefts of the rocks. 
A happy idea struck my father. Having 
observed in front of the castle a pair of small 
cannon used for firing salutes on great days, 
it occurred to him to turn them to account. 
A tinsmith in the village was ordered to 
make a number of canisters with covers. 

“The canisters were filled with all sorts;of 
suitable tree seeds. The cannon was loaded, 
and the canisters were fired up against the 
high face of the rock. They burst! and 
scattered the seed in all directions. Some 
years after, when my father revisited the 
place, he was delighted to find that his 
scheme of planting by artillery had proved 
completely successful; for the {trees were 
flourishing luxuriantly in all the recesses of 
the cliff.” 

A more amusing instance of this readiness 
to meet difficulties occurred when the father 
was a young man: “He had made arrange- 
ments with a sweetheart to take her to Rane- 
lagh, one of the most fashionable places of 
public amusement in London. Everybody 
went in full dress, and the bucks and swells 
wore long striped silk stockings. My father, 
on searching, found that he had only one pair 
of silk stockings left. He washed them him- 
self in his lodging-room, and hung them up 
before the fire to dry. When he went to 
look at them they were so singed and burned 
that he could not put them on. They were 
totally useless. In this sad dilemma his 
resourcefulness came to his aid. The happy 
idea occurred to him of painting his legs so 
as to resemble stockings. He went to his 
water-color box, and dexterously painted 
them with black and white stripes. When 
the paint dried, which it soon did, he com- 
pleted his toilet, met his sweetheart, and went 
to Ranelagh. No one observed the differ- 
ence, except, indeed, that he was compli- 
mented on the perfection of the fit, and was 
asked ‘where he bought his stockings.’ Of 
course, he eyaded all such questions, and left 
the gardens without any one discovering his 
artistic trick.” 


James Nasmyth was born Aug. 19, 1808, ° 


in Edinburgh. When he was only a few 
days old ,his mother thought him “a very 
noticin’ bairn,” because his eyes followed the 
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eople who were moving about the room. 

hat was the beginning of that faithful use 
of his eyes which has made him so distin- 
guished a man. One of his earliest recollec- 
tions was being taken to a farm in the coun- 
try. While his nurse-maid, “a cheerful 
young woman who sung to me like a night- 
ingale,” was occupied, he wandered off, “ at- 
tracted by the bright red poppies in a neigh- 
boring field. When they made search for 
me I could not be found. I was lost for 
more than an hour. At last, seeing a slight 
disturbance among the stalks of the corn” 
[the “corn” was probably either oats or bar- 
ley], “they rushed to the spot, and brought 
me out, my arms full of brilliant red poppies. 
To this day poppies continue to be my great- 
est favorites.” . 

When he began to use his hands he chose 
the left so constantly that his father said to 
him once, “I fear ‘you will be an awkward 
fellow in everything that requires handiness 
in life.” But the father lived to see him one 
of the most skillful men in the use of his 
hands in England, using one as well as the 
other. 

Like other small boys, he enjoyed slidin 
down the balusters. “One day,” he says, “f 
lost my grip, and suddenly fell off. The 
steps were of stone. Fortunately, the ser- 
vants were just coming in, laden with car- 
pets which they had been beating. I fell 
into their midst, and knocked them out of 
their hands. I was thus saved from crack- 
ing my poor little skull. But for that there 
might have been no steam hammer,—at least 
of my contrivance.” 

hen he was only a little lad the soldiers 
came back from the battle of Waterloo; and 
he was taken on a balcony to see them. “It 
was a grand sight. The redcoats wedged 
their way through the crowd amid the ring- 
ing of bells and the cheers of thefspectators. 
Every window was in a wave of gladness, and 
every house-top was in a fever of excitement. 
As the red line passed our balcony, with 
Col. Dick at its head, we saw a sight that 
can never be forgotton. The red-and-white 
on. the tattered colors riddled with 
ullets, the glittering bayonets, were seen 
amid the crowd that thronged round the 
gallant heroes, amid tears and cheers and 
hand-shakings and shouts of excitement. At 
last they] passed, the pipers and drummers 
playing a Highland} march, and the Forty- 
second slowly entered the Castle.” 
All the Nasmyth family were fond of cats. 


. “My father had always one or two of such 


domestic favorites. Their quiet, companion- 
able habits made them very acceptable com- 
any, when engaged in his artistic work. I 
now of no sound so pleasantly tranquilizing 
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as the purring of a cat, or of anything more 
worthy of {admiration in animal habit than 
the neat, compact, and elegant manner in 
which the cat adjusts itself at the fireside, or 
in a snug, cozy place, when it settles down 
for a long, quiet sleep. Every spare moment 
that a cat has before lying down to rest is oc- 
cupied in carefully cleaning itself. Would 
that men and women were more alive to 
habitual cleanliness, even the cleanliness of 
cats! The kindly and gentle animal gives 
them all a lesson. Then,*nothing can be 
more beautiful in animal action than the’ex- 
quisitely precise and graceful manner in 
which the cat exerts the exact amount of 
effort requisite to land it at the height and 
spot it wishes to reach at one bound. The 
neat and delicately precise manner in which 
cats use their paws when playing with those 
who habitually treat them with gentle kind- 
ness is truly admirable. In these respects, 
cats are entitled to the most kindly regard.” 

Mr. Nasmyth again recurs in this con- 
nection to his father, of whom he always loves 
to speak: “ My father, when a boy, made oc- 
casional visits to some of his ancestors. One 
of them was an old bachelor. He had the 
Nasmyth love of cats. Being of pious habits, 
he always ended the day by a long and audi- 
ble prayer. My father and his companions 
used to go to the door and listen to him. He 
prayed that the Lord would help him to for- 
give his enemies and all those who had done 
him injury, and then with a loud burst, he 
concluded, ‘except John Anderson o’ the 
Toonhead, for he killed my cat, and him I'll 
ne’er forgive.— Christian Register. 

(To be continued.) 





EARLY CHRISTIAN EPITAPHS. 


To perpetuate, by means of sepulchral in- 
scriptions, the memory of relatives and friends, 
and to record the sentiments of love and 
esteem, of grief and hope, in the face of death 
and eternity, is a custom common to all 
civilized ages and nations. These epitaphs 
are limited by space, and often provoke 
rather than satisfy, curiosity; but contain, 
nevertheless, in poetry or prose, a vast amount 
of biographical and historical information. 
Many a graveyard is a broken record of the 
church to which it belongs. 

The catacombs abound in such monumental 
inscriptions, Greek and Latin, or strangely 
mixed (Latin words in Greek characters), 
often rudely written, badly spelled, mutilated, 
and almost illegible, with and without sym- 
bolical figures. The classical languages were 
then in a process of decay, like classical 
eloquence and art, and the great majority of 
Christians were poor and illiterate people. 
One name only is given in the earlier epitaphs, 
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sometimes the age, and the day of burial, but 
not the date of birth. 


“Homely phrases, but each letter 
Full of hope, and yet of heart-break 
Full of ail the tender pathos 
Of the Here and the Hereafter.” 


More than fifteen thousand epitaphs have 
been collected, classified, and explained, by 
Cavalier De Rossi, from the first six centuries 
in Rome alone, and their number is constantly 
increasing. Benedict XIV founded in 1750 
a Christian museum, and devoted a hall in 
the Vatican to the collection of ancient sar- 
cophagi. Gregory XVI and Pious IX patron- 
ized it. In this Lapidarian gallery the costly 
pagan and the simple Christian inscriptions 
and sarcophagi confront each other on oppo- 
site walls, and present a striking contrast. 
Another important collection is in the Kirch- 
erian Museum in the Roman College, another 
in the Christian Museum of the University of 
Berlin. 

Hence, while the heathen epitaphs rarely 
express a belief in immortality, but often de- 
scribe death as an eternal sleep, the grave as 
a final home, and are pervaded by a tone of 
sadness, the Christian epitaphs are hopeful 
and cheerful. The farewell on earth is fol- 
lowed by a welcome from heaven. The sym- 
bol of Christ (Ichthys, the fish) is often placed 
at the beginning or end to show the ground 
of his hope. Again and again we find the 
brief but significant words “ in peace ;” “he” 
or “she sleeps in peace ;” “live in God,” or 
“in Christ ;” “ live forever.” “ He rests well.” 
“God quicken thy spirit.” “Weep not, my 
child ; death is not eternal.” “ Alexander is 
not dead, but lives above the stars, and his 
body rests in this tomb.” “ Here Gordian, 
the courier from Gaul, strangled for the faith 
with his whole family, rests in peace. The 
maid-servant Theophila erected this.” 

At Sthe same time, stereotyped heathen 
epitaphs continued to be used (but, of course, 
not in a polytheistic sense) as “sacred to the 
funeral gods,” or to the departed spirits. 

The laudatory epithets of heathen epitaphs 
are rare, but simple terms of natural affection 
very frequent, as “ My sweetest child ;” “ Inno- 
cent little lamb ;” “My dearest husband ;” 
““My dearest wife ;” “ My innocent dove ;” 
“My well-deserving father,” or “ mother ;” 
A and B “ lived together ” (for 15, 20, 30, 50, 
or even 60 years) “ without any complaint or 
eerie without taking or giving offence.” 

uch commemoration of conjugal happiness 
and commendations of female virtues, as 
modesty, chastity, prudence, diligence, ,fre- 
quently occur also on pagan monuments, and 
prove that there were many exceptions to the 
corruption of Roman society as painted by 
Juvenal and the satirists. 

Some epitaphs contain a request to the 
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dead to pray for the living. From these re- 
quests there was but one step to requests for 
intercession in behalf of the departed when 
once, chiefly through the influence of Pope 
Gregory I. purgatory became av article of 
general belief in the Western Church. But 
such requests are not found in the first four 
or five centuries, the overwhelming testimony 
of the oldest Christian epitaphs is that the 
pious dead are already in the enjoyment of 
peace, and this accords with the Saviour’s 
promise to the penitent thief, and with St. 
Paul’s desire to depart and be with Christ, 
which is far better. Take but this example: 
“ Prima, thou livest in the glory of God, and 
in the peace of our Lord Jesus Christ.”— 
Prof. Philip Schaff in the 8. 8. Times. 





A CHECK TO POVERTY. 


Nothing is clearer than the fact that where 
a country has wealth enough for all, no able, 
sober, industrious person need to want for a 
fair share of the necessaries and comforts of life, 
if the laws regulating the distribution of pro- 
perty are just and wise. There is no more 
necessity for the existence of a destitute class 
in a wealthy nation than there is for the deck 
passenger on a well-provisioned ship to die of 
starvation. Obvious as this is our philanth- 
ropists are in complete ignorance upon the 
subject, and they weary heaven with prayers 
and men with applications for'money to relieve 
poverty, without a thought of taking steps to 
prevent poverty by securing such distributive 
laws as shall check the accumulation of im- 
mense wealth atone end of the social scale. 
Such accumulation as certainly leads to desti- 
tution, as supplying umlimited provisions to 
be eee and wasted in the cabin would 


| entail starvation between decks on a passenger 


ship. Strange to say that what has not 
reached the intelligence of the older settled 
parts of the world has become clear to the 
people on the far-away colovy of New Zealand. 
There the legislature are contemplating a’ 
system of insurance in cases of sickness and 
old age, a national system by which every 
family may be saved from coming to want 
when its head is unable to work. Under the 
proposed plan every man will be taxed by 
law £66, which must be paid before he is 
twenty-three years of age; if unable to pay 
this “lump down,” he must pay two shillings 
a week for twelve years. In return for these 
payments, he will receive during sickness 
fifteen shillings a week, or if married twenty- 
two shillings and sixpence a week; on reaching 


| the age of sixty-five he has a superannuation 


allowance of ten shillings a week while he 
lives. Wages of workmen will, under the 
ordinary operations of things, regulate them- 
selves to meet this extra outlay. At present, 
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where capital has labor entirely dependent 
upon it, the laborer gets as much in wages as 


will find him and his family in coarse food 
and clothing; but when the two shillings a 


week tax is required, as well as the food and 


clothing, that must be supplied, or the starved 


laborer will be unable to work and the capi- 


talist, being dependent upon labor, would soon 
be in poverty also. This system compels 


capital to pay labor not only sufficient for 


support of health and strength, but also in 
sickness and old age, which is just. On the 
— law plan capital has to support the 
elpless in a way that degrades the recipient. 
On the New Zealand plan that support as- 
sumes the form of wages, and so leaves the 
independent feeling of the recipient intact; 
his allowance in sickness and old age is the 
honest product of his own toil. There is mat- 
ter in all this worthy of the attention, not 
only of the philanthropist, but of the states- 
man and politican.— Grocer’s Price Current. 





TO AUTUMN. 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness! 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun! 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch- 
eaves run; 

To bend with apples the mossed cottage trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more 

And still more, later flowers for the bees, 

Until they think warm days will never cease, 

For — has o’er-brimmed their clammy 
cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 
Or on a half-reaped furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy 

hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined 
flowers; 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 
Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where 
are they? 
Think not of them : thou hast thy music too ; 
While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking, as the light wind lives or dies; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly 
bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden-croft, 
And gathering swallows twitter in theskies. 
—John Keats. 


RO 


Mucu of “ the evil of our lot” is the pun- 
ishment of our misconduct. 








A VOICE FROM THE SICK ROOM. 


For all Thy love bestows, I bless my lot; 

For all that love withholds, I murmur not. 
Sweet thoughts Thou sendest in my solitude, 
And that which evil seems, from Thee is good. 
I ask Thee not this sickness to remove; 
ao me with Thy pitying love; 

I ask not rest from weariness or pain, 

Only, Great Chastener, send them notin vain. 


Oh! wherefore heed this passing, brief distress; 

A little suffering more, a little less— 

A little faltering through this chequered scene, 

And all will be as it had never been. 

Save that the burden of the weary road 

Led me to seek my strength in Thee, my God ; 

Save that the wish for ease, the hope of rest, 

Led me, my Father, to Thy changeless breast ! 
—WSelected. 





TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


Tn an address on the temperance cause, Dr. 
Eliot, of St. Louis, said in regard to total 
abstinence : 

“T speak with absolute confidence, when I 
say that total abstinence is the only assured 
course of safety for ourselves and our fami- 
lies. I do not care how strong we may be, or 
how confirmed in habits of moderation, or 
how fixed in religious or moral principle, we 
are not perfectly safe while the use of intoxi- 
cants as a beverage continues. 

“T have seen all safeguards and barriers 
and resolutions and bonds give way, time and 
time again. I can show you graves which 
neither religion, nor morality nor self-interest, 
nor self-respect, nor love of kindred, could 
prevent from being the drunkard’s resting- 
place. I can show you, this day, men of 
intelligence, of good sense, of extended influ- 
ence, of wealth, living in homes of refine- 
ment, surrounded by loving and faithfu} 
friends, in positions of trust and honor,—on 
the bench, at the bar, in the command of 
armies, in the council chamber, at the mer- 
chant’s desk, in the mechanic’s workshop, in 
the office of the editor, in the pulpit itself 
where righteousness, temperance, and judg- 
ment to come are preached, in the halls of 
Congress, in the National Cabinet, and in the 
Presidential Mansion ; in all places of honor 
and usefulness have I seen men walking with 
unsteady steps, speaking with ill-considered 
words, and with all the marks of unmanli- 
ness that disgrace the foolish ones who put an 
enemy in their mouths to steal away their 
brains. 

“And yet not one of them all but could re- 
member the time when he was ‘ perfectly safe,” 
‘quite able to control himself,’ ‘able to use 
his liberty without abusing it.’ : 

“Alas! there is in the intoxicating cup a 
mysterious power, which overcomes all reso- 
lutions, and with which no wise man will 
trifle. ‘Flee from it as from the face of a 
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serpent, for, if thou comest too near it, it will 
bite thee: the teeth thereof are as the teeth 
of a lion, slaying the souls of men.’ 

“Look at the records in every day’s jour- 
nals, and you will see how fearfully true are 
those words of warning. 

“Then, too, consider the household, the 
family of which you may be the head or 
directing influence. How shall the children 
escape? In the households where intoxicants 
are used, in how great peril are they daily 
kept! Whether it is the taint of heredity, or, 
what is almost the same thing, of early 
parental example, how common it is, not to 
say universal, for the growing boy to acquire 
a taste for intoxicants, which grows with his 
growth and strengthens with his strength, until 
it becomes abnormal, and, if not uncontrol- 
lable, is yet a constantly recurring and domi- 
nant appetite, which nothing but stimulants 
will satisfy! Henceforth, the whole disci- 

line of life is complicated and made more 
difficult to him. He may, by vigorous effort, 
come off victorious ; but, over and over again, 
it is a struggle for life, and until he learns 
for himself the wisdom and necessity of total 
abstinence, which he should have been taught 
in the nursery and at the fireside, the struggle 
is continually renewed. Whatever may be 
the law of society, total abstinence, and pro- 
hibition should be the law of the household, 
if not for our own sake, for the sake of our 
children and of all who depend upon us. - 

“ But if we rest only on the minor conside- 
rations, sufficiently serious in themselves, of 
physical and mental health, the lesson of 
practical wisdom would still be the same. If 
anything can be clearly proved by medical 
science and experience, it is unquestionably 
certain that the use of intoxicants is always 
hurtful to the young, never beneficial to the 
healthy, young or old. Asa medicine, they 
may have a rightful place, although it is, in 
the judgment of best physicians, becoming 
more restricted every day, by substitution of 
more efficient and less dangerous drugs; but, 
as a beverage, it is conceded to be, at best, 
a more or less harmful luxury, sowing invisi- 
ble seeds of disease, aggravating wrong con- 
stitutional conditions both of body and mind, 
creating or increasing tendencies to organic 
disorders, lessening the powers of endurance, 
and lowering the general tone of physical and 
mental health. 

“TI beg of you to observe, that, while 
speaking earnestly, I am standing only on the 
— of practical wisdom, of common sense. 

am appealing to no religious sanctions nor 
commands, nor to the eternal laws of retri- 
bution, to enforce my words by that divine 


only to our own present interests, social, moral, 
physical, and financial, and to the welfare of 
our children and our homes. The common 
and cheap cry of fanaticism may hold good 
against some of the arguments of temperance 
men, but certainly not against those which I 
am using to-day.” 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 

Climate and Vegetation of South Australia. 
—Dr. R. Schomburgk, Director of the Bo- 
tanic Garden and Government Plantations 
of Adelaide, in his recently published report 
on the condition and progress of the institu- 
tions under his charge, gives some interest- 
ing and not very generally known data re- 
specting the climate and vegetable resources 
of his neighborhood. The period of summer, 
which comprises the months of December, 
January, and February, is characterized by 
excessive heat, hot winds, and dryness. No 
rain falls often for six or eight weeks, and 
the “ground becomes so hot and cracked 
that even the occurrence of a fall of rain 
serves only to clear the leaves from dust, as 
it again evaporates in a very short time.” 
The thermometer not infrequently rises to 
110° in the shade, and from 140° to 150° in 
the sun. These figures have been greatly 
exceeded on several occasions, as on the 9th of 
January, 1862, when the thermometer regis- 
tered in the shade 116°3’ ; on the 14th of the 
same month, when the reading was 115° in 
the shade and 165° in the sun; and in De- 
cember, 1876, when 114° and 162° were 
indicated respectively for the shade and sun. 
The maximum temperature recorded was on 
the 18th of January of last year (1882), 
when the thermometer marked the prodigious 
figure of 180° in the sun, a point removed 
only thirty-two degrees from the temperature 
of boiling. The temperature of the shade 
for the same day was 112°, or still twenty- 
one degrees below the heat experienced by 
the unfortunate Ritchie in the oasis of Mour- 
zouk, and forty-four degrees below the doubt- 
less incorrectly observed 156° claimed by Du 
Chaillu for Western Equatorial Africa. The 
autumn season in Australia includes the 
months of March, April, and May, when the 
thermometer in the region of Adelaide falls 
to 70°-80°, with a mean of 64°6’. This is 
stated to be one of the genial and beautiful 
parts of the year, when the indigenous vege- 
tation “awakens to new life, and trees, 
shrubs, and herbage put forth fresh growth, 
while the leaves of the European deciduous 
trees get the autumnal tints and drop.” The 
rainy season—winter—marked by frequent 
rains and strong winds, sets in with Jun: 


authority, in which, nevertheless, I firmly be- | and continues throughout the months of July 
lieve. All I have said stands sure, if we look | and August. Heavy frosts frequently occur 
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during the night, and the thermometer has 
been known to descend to 28° (minimum). 
The spring season, described as being unsur- 
passed in any other part of the world, in- 
cludes the months of September, October, 
and November, with a mild and genial mean 
temperature of about 60°-70°. “At this 
time of the year, the gardens are in their 
best floral beauty; trees, shrubs, perennials, 
annuals, emulate each other in regard to 
their flowers, which are of such a size, rich- 
ness in color, and perfection, as a Northern 
gardener can scarcely imagine.” The ave- 
rage annual fall of rain over the plains is 
twenty-one inches, or considerably below that 


of our Eastern cities. The wide extremes of 


summer and winter temperature, and the 
prevalence of long droughts, taken in con- 
nection with the mixed character of the flora, 
render the vegetation peculiarly sensible to 
climatic inroads. Tropical and alpine plants 
suffer, not only from the dry atmosphere, 
but the former also from the winter’s cold. 
Many of the European aud North American 
forest trees, such as the oak, lime, birch, 
horse-chestuut, and maple, thrive at best but 
very slowly; while in the case of the beech 
and most conifers all attempts at successful 
cultivation on the plains have failed. The 
elm, plane, ash, poplar, and willow, on the 
other hand, thrive vigorously.— American. 


An English journal gives an account of a 
plan recently proposed by an English engi- 
neer for founding “ deep-sea light-houses.” 
As explained to the London Society of En- 
gineers, this plan proposes the construction 
of a hollow cylinder of riveted ,ironwork, 
two hundred and ninety feet long, to con- 
sist of two sections, the upper part to be one 
hundred and forty feet long, destined to rear 
its head above the waves and fitted as an 
ordinary light-house, while the remaining 
portion of the tube is to be ballasted so as to 
sink below the water line, and counteract the 
force of wind and waves on the exposed 
part. The whole apparatus is to be anchored 
in deep water by heavy steel cables. The 
inventor claims that it would be easy to tow 
such a structure to the spot selected for it ; 
and then, by admitting water to the lower 
section, it would assume an upright position. 
and ride the waves like a bottle. The prac- 
tical use which this is intended to serve is to 
give notice of approaching storms by means 
of telegraphic connection with the shore. It 
is believed to be practical to found a floating 
telegraph station, say one thousand miles 
from the coast of England, in mid-ocean, 
from which comings of approaching storms 
could be given long before their arrival. 





TANGLES, 

Two children were trying to wind a skein 
of yarn into a ball. The yarn was kinky. 
The children were careless. Soon there was 
a little tangle. Then the child who was hold- 
ing the yarn gave it a fearful jerk and the 
tangle was made worse. And thereupon the 
other child cried, “,O dear, how awkward you 
are,” and caught at the skein to get it out of 
snarl, But the other child, not wanting any 
interference, gave another jerk, and between 
the two the skein was all twisted and knotted, 
so that it was useless to try to wind any longer. 
The children scolded at each other. Then 
both began to cry. Then mother came, the 
patient, gentle mother. She took the tangled 
skein. She gave each of them an end to hold, 
and slowly disentangled that knotted and 
kinky yarn. Kissing the tears from the chil- 
dren’s faces, she said, “ My dears, when you 
get into a tangle, don’t jerk.” 

How often have I been reminded of that 
even in my childhood. O how many tangles 
there are in this world of kinky people, and 
how often do we make them worse by our 
efforts to disentangle them! Again and again 
have I seen troubles-in homes and in churches 
that might have been easily healed at the 
beginning, but which, by injudicious meddling, 
were so aggravated that they became like the 
Gordian knot. They had to be cut, and left 
many hearts bleeding. Thinking of these 
things, I have felt like sending out to all my 
readers the pithy exhortation of that patient 
mother: “when you get into a tangle, don’t 


jerk.” 


Is there a little misunderstanding, or differ- 
ence of opinion, or collision of interest in the 
home? Does the young husband think that 
his young wife has been slightly careless of 
his comforts or oblivious of his preferences? 
Does he feel vexed? Is he tempted to say 
something bitter or to do something ugly? 
Let him stop and think before he speaks or 
acts. Perhaps there will be a reason, or at 
least an excuse, for what was done that would 
satisfy him}if he* knew it. Perhaps it was 
done inadvertently and without any thought 
of grieving him. It is not wise to begin with 
a jerk. Be patient, say kindly and gently 
what you think you ought to say, and you will 
find in ninety cases out of a hundred that all 
will be smooth again. But if you are hasty 
and fretful, you irritate instead of soothe. 
There is a perverse element in the most ami- 
able heart. And if this is aroused by what 
seems te be unkindness and uncharitable 
treatment, bitterness is repaid with bitterness, 
and the end may be a lifelong alienation. 
Many a separation, blighting two lives, many 
a divorce suit, feeding the world’s morbid 
appetite for scandal, has grown out of a little 
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snarl that patience and gentleness could have 
disentangled in an hour.—Herald and Pres- 
byter. 
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“Tr is not poverty so much as pretence 
that harasses a ruined man—the struggle be- 
tween a proud mind and an empty purse— 
the keeping up a hollow show that must soon 
come to an end. Have the courage to appear 


poor and you disarm poverty of its sharpest 
sting.” —Irving. 


On the 3d inst. a steamer passed through the 
Southwest Pass of the Mississippi, and reported 
16 feet of water in the channel. She was the 
first vessel to go through this Pass for several 
years. 


THE Emperor of Brazil has given Prof. La- 
cerda $20,000 for his discovery of permanganate 
of potassium, m5 vege ape. A injected, as an 
antidote for the bite of the cobra. 


RosE CULTURE.—Two gardeners who have 
gone extensively into the raising of rose bushes 
near Savannah have sold this year 20,000 
bushes to persons in the North, and had orders 
for 50,000 which they could not fill. ‘They get 
from $10 to $20 per 100 for them. Over 500,000 
rose bushes are annually imported from Europe, 
but it is said that Georgia has a better climate 
for their production than even the south of 
France. 


On the first of the month there were sold at 
the Philadelphia Post-office five hundred and 
fifty thousand of the new two cent letter post- 
age stamps; cash proceeds, $11,000. In the 
city of New York the correspondent of the 
Public Ledger states ‘‘ the sale of the new two 
cent stamps began after midnight of the 30th 
ult., and, from then until the close of business 
on the ist., 1,250,000 had been taken, and also 
400,000 two cent envelopes. There was a long 
line of purchasers before the sale windows 
during the entire day.”’ 


“Ir will not be long,’’ says the Chicago 
Evening Journal, in speaking of the new 
Manual Training School of that city, ‘‘ before 
the kindergarten will be made a permanent 
part of the public school system in every con- 
siderable city, as the first act in the great edu- 
cational drama of the people, while at the 
other end of the plan we shall see the techni- 
eal institute and the manual training school 
established, and doing their grand part, in 
which preliminary instruction in all the trades 
will be given that are embraced by the phrase 
‘skilled labor.’”’ 


THE Dry YEAR IN NEw ENGLAND.—The 
summer of 1883 will long be remembered in 
New England on account of the remarkable 
drought, which has proved so disastrous to the 
crops. Although in the cities the effect is not 
so apparent as in the country, the brown lawns 
and faded hedges here show the need of re- 
freshing showers, while the frequent reports 
from the Water Board of the rapidly decreasing 
supply of water keep before the people the fact 
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that great economy in the use of water must 
be practiced. On the 24th of last month the 
long drought was ended by a rain storm, 
which began in Boston soon after two o’clock 
in the afternoon and continued until nearly 
three o’clock in the morning. At times the 
rain fell quite fast, and the total amount re- 
corded at the Signal Service Office was .83 
inch. In ordinary seasons this amount would 

rove sufficient for some time, but the earth 

as become so parched that it will take many 
such storms to fill the springs before the frost 
closes up the ground.—Boston Transcript. 


THE Post-office Department has just had its 
attention called to an ingenious method of 
raising the figures of the new postal notes. 
The plan consists in punching from a high 
figure in the note a piece of paper of the proper 
shape and size to fill up the hole previously 
punched by the postmaster through a lower 
figure. The written words or figures are then 
removed by acids, and blank filled in to cor- 
respond with the punched figures. Some of 
the notes have been changed so skilfully that 
it is very difficult to detect the alterations. 


A Rart of timbers intended for spiles was 
brought from St. John, N. B., to New York 
city, after a voyage by steam tows of three 
weeks. The distance is six hundred miles, 
an average of sixty miles per day. The 
raft, if such it can be called, was eight hun- 
dred feet long and thirty feet wide, drawin 
about eight feet of water. It was forme 
by sections of eleven cribs, each contain- 
ing about five hundred spiles of sixty-five 
feet length. Over and around the sections, 
great chains were wound. Between each 
cargo there was a wide space to allow free 
working of the raft in a rough sea. The car- 
goes weigh about two hundred and fifty tons 
each; and it would have cost about twenty- 
five thousand dollars to bring them to New 
York by sailing vessels, as the boats engaged 
in this kind of transportation demanded extra 
pay on account of the size of the raft. The 
raft was towed by two powerful tugs. 


NOTICES. 

Circular Meeting at Radnor, on First-day, 
Tenth mo. 21st at 3 o’clock P. M. 

By appointment of the Committee of Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting. 

A Conference on Temperance, under the 
care of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 


will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, Rad- 
nor, on First-day, Tenth month 14th, at 23 
P.M 


Also, at Merion, on First-day, the 21st of 
Tenth month, at 2} P. M. 

Train leaves Broad Street Station at 1 P. M. 
and returns to City at 5.41. 

All are invited. 


Abington First-day School Union will be 
held at Plymouth Meeting-house on Seventh- 
day, Tenth mo. 20th, 1883, at 103 o’clock A. M. 

Train for Plymouth leaves Ninth and Green 
at 9.15 A. M. 

LESTER COMLY 
ANNA MOORE, 


} Clerks. 





